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we may soon have, from the man to whom we owe so large a share of 
the knowledge of philology in its highest departments which enables 
us to look down from so great a height upon the etymologists of the 
last century, the completion of his great work in its new and more 
perfect form. 



ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY.* 



Dr. Giustiniano Nicoltjcct is a convincing evidence that the light 
of one of the most modern of the sciences, if we date from the period 
of its proper cultivation, has begun to shine in Italy. His learned, 
systematic work on ethnology, Delle Razze Umane, appeared at 
Naples in 1857, in two vols. 8vo., illustrated with fifty-six plates, 
many of which are coloured. The motto selected for these volumes, 
" Ex uno omne genus hominum" (Act. Apost. xvii, 26), evinces the 
side from which he regards human races, — the same taken with so 
much candour, and laboriously pursued with so little satisfactory 
result, by Prichard, whose great work Dr. Nicolucci appears, in some 
measure, to have set before him as his model. It is an able and very 
instructive review of the whole family of man, not merely from 
the physical and craniological points, but historically and linguisti- 
cally, also,f and, by the diligent research of the author, embodies 
much information obtained since the days of Prichard. He dedicates 
the fourth chapter of his second book, the most copious in the 
work, to the " Pamiglia Pelasgica " of his own and the neighbouring 
countries, which is investigated with great erudition. It was scarcely 
to be expected that the early anthropologists of Germany and Italy 
would advance so soon to the polygenist doctrine as the writers who 
employ the English language, whether in Britain or in North 

* Di un antico Cranio Fenicio riavenuto nella Necropoli di Tharros in Sardegna. 
Memoria del Dottore G. Nicolucci. Torino: 18C3. 

Memoir on an Ancient Phoenician Cranium, found in the Necropolis of Tharros, 
in Sardinia. 

+ The merits of the two methods of study have heen lately discussed with 
great discrimination hy a competent writer, Dr. Paul Broca, the neverfailing 
Secretary of the Societe d'Anthropologie. Professor Broca, rich in anatomical 
knowledge, and well versed in the other branches of anthropological science, has 
established the vast pre-eminency of physical and physiological research. "La 
linguistique et l'anthropologie", par M. Broca. Bull, de la Soc. d'Anthrop., 
iii, 264. 
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America, as it is to those who use this tongue that we are indebted 
for the most esteemed and most original books on the subject 
hitherto written. To craniology, Dr. Nicolucci's medical education 
may be considered to have inclined him, and we entertain the hops 
that he will, by more especially devoting himself to the study of the 
anatomical peculiarities among human races, contribute materially 
to advance the noble science to which he has dedicated his talents 
with so much success. 

The origin of the present Memoir, which may be regarded as an 
evidence of the author's learning and persevering research, was the 
acquisition of a calvarium, discovered amid the ruins of the ancient 
city of Tharros, or Tharras, in Sardinia, accompanied with an en- 
graved stone stele, or tomb-stone, bearing a brief memorial of the 
deceased in the Phoenician characters. The politeness of the donor 
of this Phoenician calvarium is commemorated by the author in these 
terms : " La squisita gentilezza del mio distinto amico cav. Antonio 
Garbiglietti." Dr. Garbiglietti, himself an accomplished crani- 
ologist, exhibited great discrimination in bestowing this precious 
relic on his friend, whose efforts have tended to illustrate it in so 
satisfactory a manner. 

In the year 1854, Signor G. Cara received an intimation from the 
Minister of Public Instruction to make further excavations on the site 
of the ancient city of Tharros, which had previously afforded a rich 
harvest of objects of antiquity, many of them in gold and silver, an 
evidence of the importance of this city, and of the opulence of its 
inhabitants. In the course of his explorations in the necropolis, he 
came upon the remains of three bodies, which, at the first opening of 
the tombs, presented an almost entire state. On exposure these were 
quickly reduced to powder, so that the three calvaria, without their 
lower jaws, were the only remains Signor Cara was able to preserve. 
This is greatly to be regretted, as the presence of the lower maxilla is 
always of the utmost importance in the estimation of the magnitude, 
the form, and the expression of a skull. Possibly, nay probably, 
the immediate application of a little spirit varnish would have pre- 
served these essential portions of the face. The other two of these 
cranial relics are deposited in the Museum of the Royal University of 
Cagliari, in Sardinia. 

Of the ancient city of Tharros itself nothing can be learned from 
history, neither its founder, nor the epoch of its origin. Two MSS. 
of the fifteenth century, found, a few years ago, in the archives of 
Arborea, are considered to have opened the way to the investigation of 
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these points. From one or the other of these documents it is col- 
lected that traditions remained in Sardinia at the end of the ninth 
century concerning the foundations and fortunes of Tharros. 

A certain Tarra, the wife of Inova, very rich, had a predominant in- 
fluence among the Phoenicians and Egyptians, who, refusing to live in 
subjection to the Greeks of Iolao, a city or a district of the island, re- 
paired to the region of Sinis, in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
San Marco. There they sustained long contests with the aborigines, 
who were settled in the adjacent Norachi, but, after seven years, 
peace was made, and they founded- a city, which, in honour of their 
heroine, they named Tharros. This city grew and flourished by com- 
merce and industry, and became so strong as to maintain its indepen- 
dence of the Greek cities of Iolao and Olbia. The people of Tharros 
carried on other wars with the inhabitants of Cornus, a city equally 
Phoenician, whose founder was a king of the same name. They 
suffered much by the ferocity and treachery of one Numilia, who was 
among the royal successors of Cornus, but they finally triumphed, 
when that city was under the rule of Patenore and his son Thaar, 
and sealed their victory by burning almost the whole of Cornus. 
Tharros had also to suffer serious injuries from the Vandals; but, in 
the end, the citizens valorously repulsed them. They were not 
equally successful against the Saracens, who, in the year 1050, sacked 
and burned Tharros ; not many years after which overthrow the in- 
habitants abandoned the place, and went to reside in Oristano (pro- 
bably the ancient Orthoca), which became the capital of the jurisdic- 
tion of Arborea. Thus the traditions concerning Tharros, in the ne- 
cropolis of which city this calvarium was found, agree in affirming 
that it was built and inhabited by Phoenicians, mixed with Egyptians. 
But this was not the sole colony those ancient masters of the sea led 
to the island of Sardinia. Mention is made of others regarded as 
both before and after this of Tharros, by different writers of antiquity. 

In concurrence with what we have already related, the Jiitmo 
Sardo, or Sardinian Verses, which contains the traditions current in 
the island in the seventh and eighth centuries, respecting the deriva- 
tion of its inhabitants, mentions, before all others, the Phoenicians as 
having peopled the island with their colonies. 

V. 32. Et vos prinium, Phmiices, — qui invenistis insulam, 

33. Aique posted conduxistis — gentcs et populos, 

34. Et Sidones et Thyrios — et multos jEgyptios. 

" It is not therefore to be wondered if, in a country which, for so 
long a time, was colonised and held by Phoenicians, by Phcenico- 
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Lybians, and Phcenico-Punici, sepulchres should be met with in 
which sleep the sleep of death those Semites who had changed their 
abodes, or their descendants. The necropolis in Tharros is, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous among all those found in the island of Sardinia," 
(p. 6). 

This cemetery is dug in a soft calcareous sandstone, and presents a 
series of sepulchral chambers of different sizes, of an oblong quadrate 
or cubic form, which are approached by a narrow passage, mostly oc- 
cupied by a stair cut in the rock. The opening to them is not so much 
as five feet in height, and is closed by a large rough stone, upon which 
at times sculptured figures are seen. The doors of the tombs are 
always turned to the east, and the bodies they contain equally look 
towards that quarter. The number of skeletons they contain are one, 
two, three, and sometimes four ; constantly turned to the rising sun, 
with arms at their sides, or female ornaments and urns of varied forms, 
some of which present inscriptions in Punic or Phoenician. 

The tomb from which the three calvaria were obtained by Sig. Cara 
had an entrance which opened into a narrow passage, ten feet long, 
and three feet and a half wide. At the extremity, by means of two 
steps, the sepulchre was entered where the bodies were laid in a 
horizontal position. It contained besides, vases of different forms. 
One of the bodies had on its right side a long sword, and a shorter 
near its feet. The sepulchre was about ten feet in length and nine in 
width. Near its entrance was found the inscribed stele, in the form 
of a little temple, already mentioned. " This inscription places the 
seal of certainty on the conjecture that these tombs are Phoenician, 
and contain the mortal remains of persons belonging to that people so 
celebrated in antiquity" (p. 9). 

The little inscribed pillar is about three feet six inches in height, 
and about eight inches wide in the middle of the inscription. This 
is in the Phoenician characters of that form used in the latter times, 
of the tongue and not much anterior to the Christian era. Hence 
the opinion of Spano, that it cannot be anterior to the second or third 
century before Christ, and must appertain to some Phoenician family 
which had recently established itself in Tharros during Carthaginian 
times, or to the descendant of some family of remote times, namely, 
those of the foundation of the city.* 

The learned, who have studied to explain the legend on the stele, 
do not all agree in their versions. Spano, who was first to give the 
* Bull. Arch. Sardo, 1856, p. 38. 

vol. II. — NO. iv. D 
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interpretation, believed the inscription might be designed to perpetu- 
ate the love of a father, named Chatam, or Katam, towards a daughter 
who had perhaps died in the flower of her age, called Mistala, hence 
he read it and unfolded it thus : 

Mistala betk Chatam ben Jetzabcl. 
To Mistala, daughter of Chatam, son of Jezbale. 
Boukgade, who made this inscription the subject of his study, 
does not agree with Spano, and his interpretation of the Phoenician 
text is as follows : 

Indicatio cubiculi 

Katami filii 

Jubalis* 

Dr. Nicolucci, not being fully satisfied with either of these two 

interpretations, requested the opinion of the celebrated Roman 

Orientalist, the Abbe Lanci, from whom he obtained the following 

reading and translation, which he justly designates " The most simple 

and beautiful brief funereal lines :" 

Miscean d — Jagtham ben Jubal. 

Locus dormitionis Jayhtami,jilii Jubalis. 

The place of repose of Jayhtam, the son of Jubal. 

From all this it is clear that the tomb at Tharros was Phoenician, 
and equally so that to this people the bodies found in it have belonged, 
and that the cranium described and figured must be accepted as 
Phoenician, pure and genuine ; — whether the individual of whom it 
made part was originally from Canaan, or the descendant of a family 
from that country ; whether he came from Carthage, or was derived 
from some other colony on the Atlantic. 

This calvarium has belonged to a man of a little beyond sixty years 
of age. Regarded by the norma verticalis it presents a very regular 
oval ; but the lateral profile does not offer the same regularity, for 
after an elegant elevation of the forehead, it rises more than usual to 
the vertex along the sagittal suture, and then descending rapidly, is 
elongated about the occipital protuberance, which in its turn is not 
curved gently to terminate at the foramen magnum, but passes with 
an unusual inclination to meet that foramen. 

The forehead is broad and high, and the superciliary region corre- 
sponding to the frontal sinuses, rather prominent. Then all the frontal 
region rising as far as the coronal suture dilates moderately at the 
sides, and by a gentle line goes to meet the superior angles of the 
* See his letter to Spano, Bull. Arch. Sardo, an. ii, p. 88. 
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parietals and the alisphenoids, so that the temporal fossse are neither 
very spacious nor deep. 

The orbits, situated in a horizontal line, are large and tend more to 
a round than quadrate form ; the nasal bones are very prominent and 
inserted at an angle of forty-five degrees of inclination to the frontal. 
The malar bones are neither large nor prominent, but extend some- 
what to the sides, so that the zygomatic arch stands a little on the 
outside of a line which descends perpendicularly from the parietal 
protuberance. The superior maxilla? are not high nor broad, but well 
proportioned, with a rounded alveolar border, and the alveoli stand 
in a vertical direction. All the teeth are wanting, except the two 
premolars and the two first molars, on the left side. These are much 
worn by long use, as is commonly the case in men of advanced age. 
The last grinder of this side is wanting and the alveolus has wholly 
disappeared ; on the opposite side, besides this alveolus, that of the 
first true molar also is absorbed. 

The bones of the palate are flat and not very scabrous ; the mastoid 
processes rounded, but not large ; the base of the calvarium is divided 
into two equal halves by the anterior edge of the occipital foramen, 
and if a perpendicular line were raised from that edge to the vertex, 
the whole calvarium is so regularly developed that the two halves 
which would result would be equal, without any predominance of one 
over the other. 

Dr. Nicolucci has added a copious table of measurements in 
millimeters, according to the elaborate method of Dr. Aitken Meigs. 
It is highly probable that the reader would find it both preferable and 
more instructive to have measurements given in English inches and 
tenths, the standard selected by the distinguished craniologist of St. 
Petersburg, Von Baer; and, also that a simpler series of measure- 
ments, verified upon the calvarium itself, should here be substituted.* 

A. Internal capacity in ounces avoirdupois, of dry 

Calais sand - - - - - 79 ounces. 

B. Horizontal circumference, taken about an inch above 

the fronto-nasal suture, round the most prominent 

part of the occiput - 206 inches. 

C. Fronto occipital arch - - - 15" » 

a. Frontal portion 5'1 in. b. Parietal portion 
51 in. c. Occipital portion 4'8 in. 

» By tlie great kindness and liberality of the eminent Neapolitan anthropolo- 
gist, this very rare and interesting era niologieal relic has now been added to the 
collection of the writer. 

n 2 
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D. Inter-mastoid arch, taken from the tip of one mastoid 

process to that of the other - - - 15* inches. 

. Length, or anterio-posterior diameter - - 7 - 3 ,, 

F. Greatest breadth, which is inter-temporal - 5 - 6 „ 

a. Frontal breadth 4*7 in. b. Parietal breadth 
51 in. c. Occipital breadth 4 in. 

G. Height, taken from the plane of occipital foramen 

to the vertex ----- 5-6 ,, 
a. Frontal height 4 - 7 in. b. Parietal height 
4 - 8 in. c. Occipital height 4-2 in. All taken 
from the axis of the auditory foramina 
I. Face, width of, at zygomatic arches - - 5-3 ,, 

J. Proportion of breadth to the length, taken at 

100, -76 
K. Proportion of height to the same, "76 

Hitherto, the only cranium known and described as Phoenician, is 
the one in the Mortonian collection, so much commemorated, and pro- 
cured by M. Fresnel in the Necropolis of Ben Djemma, in the Island 
of Malta. This skull is figured in the " Indigenous Races of the 
Earth",* where it is carefully described by Dr. Aitken Meigs, and 
again in his excellent edition of Morton's Catalogue of skulls. It is 
regarded by Dr. Meigs as, in the form of its face sui generis, and is 
dolicho-cephalic and prognathous. Fresnel, in the note with which 
the skull was accompanied when he sent it to Morton, spoke only 
doubtfully of its ethnic origin, saying " that it appeared to have be- 
longed to an individual of the same race which occupied the northern 
coast of Africa and the adjacent isles, in the most ancient times." 
No doubt, taken literally, this would be the aboriginal race, or races, 
of these countries, which were replaced by the Phoenician colonists. 
But it is even uncertain whether this were the meaning of Fresnel. 
However this may be, Dr. Niccolucci, without venturing to contradict 
the authority of Morton, is disposed at least to regard its Phoenician 
origin as not confirmed, and to believe that this Tharros specimen may 
and ought to be considered, up to this time, as the only authentic 
skull which represents the cranial type of that people so celebrated in 
antiquity.f 

* Page 314, Fig. 36. 

+ M. Beule, a fortunate explorer of the ruins of Carthage, has not been able 
to rescue a single skull from the necropolis of that city. He says: " Les os que 
Ton retire des niches encore fermees sont goufles par humidite, et mous comme 
line pate; peua.peu le contact de l'air les desseche, ils deviennent friables, et le 
doigt les reduit en poudre. C'est pourquoi il m'a ete impossible de recueillir un 
crane entier, et de rapporter un specimen de la race Carthaginoise." Joum. des 
Savans, 1800, p. 508. 
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The Mortonian cranium differs much from that here described ; for 
whilst the Tharrenian head has all the characters which place it among 
the most perfect dolicho-cephali orthognathi, the Maltese, on the con- 
trary, is peculiar, and is decidedly prognathous. Dr. Nicolucci says, 
that, if there be any skull with which this cranium of Morton's may 
be compared, it is that of the indigenous inhabitants of the Atlantic 
Coast, the descendants of the Lybians of antiquity, who spread from 
the confines of Egypt as far as the Fortunate Isles, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Sahara. In these, also, he affirms 
the cranium is narrow and long, the jaws prominent, but the teeth so 
placed in the alveoli, that, as in the Maltese skull, they approach the 
vertical direction. He adds, the same conformation is observable 
likewise in the crania found in the burial places of the ancient 
Guanches, inhabitants of the Canary Islands. By such comparisons 
it is easy to infer, that the skull, believed by Morton to have belonged 
to an individual of the Phoenician race, ought only to be regarded as 
purely Lybian, its form being similar both to that of the heads of the 
the Guanches of the Lybian stock, and of the Berber tribe of the 
present day, the legitimate descendants of the aborigines of Northern 
Africa.* 

Dr. Nicolucci declines to discuss the question, whether the Lybians 
of antiquity might have occupied the Island of Malta before any 
other people. Still, since the Phoenicians colonised and ruled over 
this island for a long time, he thinks it not improbable that they 
might also gather colonies there from the neighbouring African coast, 
where their power was so extensive ; and that precisely to one of 
these, or their descendants, this head, which Morton believed to 
belong to the Phoenician race, may be referred. 

Finally, the author speaks of the resemblance of this calvarium 
from Tharros to the skulls of Arabs and of Jews.f He affirms that it is 

* The Guanches have usually been regarded as allied to the Lybian tribes. 
It would probably be very difficult to decide this point craniologically, from a 
•want of sufficient materials even, were there not other causes. The writer, from 
an examination of about thirty skulls of Guanches from the sepulchral caves of 
Teneriffe, is disposed to look upon them as of a peculiar type, it may be distinct 
from all others. As far as his observation goes, they do not present any remark- 
able similarity to the Mortonian skull from Ben Djemma. Dr. Garbiglietti 
showed the error of the strange opinion, that the Guanches were a race of 
giants. ^Nicolucci, Bazze Umane, i, 295.) And Dr. Hodgkin has gone much 
farther. He has collected evidence to prove that they were of very moderate 
stature, even of less than the medium stature of Europeans ; in fact, diminutive. 
(Ethnological Journal, 1848, i, 107, " On the AncieDt Inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands.") 

+ The prominent acquiline nose, raised on elevated nasal processes of the 
superior maxillary in this Tharros calvarium, are unquestionable approximations 
to Jewish features. 
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on one model that the Phoenician skull and those of Arabs and Jews 
are formed, and that from this alone may be determined the identity 
of the race of these three peoples — an additional argument, he adds, 
to so many possessed by ethnological science, respecting the common 
origin of all the branches of the family of Shem. 

We have thus given, as often as possible in the words of the author, 
a full analysis of a Memoir of the greatest interest, which discusses, 
in a very able and complete manner, the origin of this rare calvarium, 
and satisfactorily proves it to appertain to the Phoenician race. This 
learned dissertation will exhibit to English readers the readiness and 
preparedness of its author to discuss the most intricate problems of 
ethnology and craniology with judgment and candour. 

The three carefully executed lithographic Tables, which give a 
profile, a front and a vertical view of the calvarium, offtdl size, are of 
great value in acquiring a due appreciation of the peculiar forms of 
this rare relic. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to add anything further, un- 
less a remark or two may be permitted which would bear on the value 
of craniological evidence in its present nascent state. Whether our 
knowledge of the ethnic conformation of the human skull in different 
races, especially those introduced into this recondite discussion, is yet 
so complete as to enable us to come to precise and definite conclusions 
may admit of further consideration, at least. And, particularly, 
whether the materials up to this time at our disposal for deciding the 
question of the typical form of the Phoenician cranium are sufficient 
for such purpose, may be deserving of some doubt. Whether the 
crania of what are usually called the Semitic families, of Jews, Arabs, 
etc., have been hitherto adequately studied and compared for valid 
inferences to be deduced as to their differences and resemblances, is 
not yet certain ; nor, indeed, whether the different branches of the 
Phoenician family may not yet be found to present appreciable cranial 
diversities. In the very desirable and still requisite advancement of 
craniological research, there is room for many laborious and cautious 
observers, and there are few who have turned their attention to such 
subjects better able than our author, from his medical instruction, his 
varied knowledge, and his acuteness, to contribute to the building up 
of a more substantial and permanent scientific structure. We hope 
often to meet with him again in these investigations, and are per- 
suaded it always will be with substantial additions to our knowledge. 

J. B. D. 



